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Questions of our Times: ‘When is a Paternal Despotism* 

A POLICE state: 


jVJYASALAND is — no doubt 
j only temporarily — a police 
,■ state, where it is not safe for anyone 
to express approval of the policies 
of the Congress Party, to which 
before 3rd March, 1959, the vast 
faiajorit^^ of politically-minded Afri¬ 
cans belonged, and where it is un¬ 
wise to express any but the most 
'estrained criticism of government 
[policy”. 

This summing-up by the Devlin 
ommission of the siuation in 
'Jyasaland after the proclamation of 
;he Emergency last month was 
escribed by the Government 
pokesman in the Commons debate 
s “singularly unfortunate”. Russia 
■is a police state, Germany under 
If 1 tier (only when he was at war 
ilh Britain et alia) was a police 
late. But to apply this “very un- 
lieasant innuendo” to a British ad- 
inistration was more than our 
[jxilers could stomach. The Devlin 
eport was a dispassionate statement 
if the facts as they emerged from 
evidence. Far from exaggerating 
e situation we suggest that the 
[aqts not only fully justified the 
“ommission’s description of Nyasa- 
land as a police state after March 
i3rd but could equally have been ap- 
ilied to the situation before the 


Emergency. The Commission has 
generously described the set-up in 
Nyasaland prior to March 3rd as a 
“benevolent despotism”. It is worth 
examining the nature of this bene¬ 
volence as a background to current 
events in the territory. 

In 1951 the Government of the 
United Kingdom told Parliament 
that it was “convinced that Federa¬ 
tion was needed in spite of the fact 
that it recognised that African 
opinion in Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland was opposed to it”! The 
new constitution was brought into 
force by Order in Council in August, 
1953. The opposition to federation 
was led by Congress, which set up a 
supreme council of action including 
a number of chiefs, to direct the 
campaign which was to include 
strikes, non-payment of taxes and 
boycotts. The head of this council 
was Chief Gomani in the Ncheu 
district. That was in April. In May 
the Government decided to remove 
the Chief! 

With the new constitution the 
Government “began to give con¬ 
sideration to the reform of the 
Nyasaland constitution”. In June, 
1955, they announced their inten¬ 
tions. In spite of the fact that Afri¬ 
cans outnumber Europeans by 


nearly 3 million to 8 thousand 

“You [the British Government] de¬ 
cided that the composition of the Execu¬ 
tive Council should remain as it was and 
that an African should not be included 
on it. You decided that in the Legisla¬ 
tive Council there should be twelve offi¬ 
cial members including the Governor, 
of six non-African unofficials to be elec¬ 
ted on a non-African electoral roll by 
constituencies and five African unoffi¬ 
cials to be elected by the African Provin¬ 
cial Councils.’'* 

At the elections in 1956 the Con¬ 
gress Party secured all five African 
seats and the Commission draws at¬ 
tention to the fact that “the nomi¬ 
nated African members [that is the 
African ‘quislings'] of the old Coun¬ 
cil who stood ter election were all 
heavily defeated” and cites the case 
of a Mr. Matinga, leader of a small 
party whose programme permitted 
it to work within the framework of 
the Federation who only managed 
to secure one vote I In Nyasaland 
— according to the Commission — 
not only was the Congress party 
“greatly heartened by its great suc¬ 
cess in the elections” but the people 
too “began to think that it might 

MT* CoBtinoed on p. 3 


♦Para. 24, Devlin Report (Stationery 
Office, 1959). 


Trade Exhibitions in Moscow & New York 

The Appalling Likeness 


(^0-EXISTENCE has reached a 
new high level recently with the 
simultaneous presentation in Mos¬ 
cow and New York of trade exhi¬ 
bitions by “the other side”. 

Apparently the results in terms of 
increased trade have not been im¬ 
pressive, but those citizens of these 
two friendly countries who have 
managed to make contact have each 
been astonished by what they found 
out. 

In Moscow the Russians have 
queued and struggled to get into the 
exhibition in the park where they 
have been dazzled by their first 
glimpse of the American way of life 
as the Americans want it to be seen. 
Instead of the grinding poverty of 
the capitalist hell, as expounded by 
Hravdu, the Muscovites have gaped 
at the gadgets, the $14,500 “typical” 
house, and the huge fish-tailed cars 
(“Those cars are wide enough for 
four people in front and back. But 
why are they so long?” inquired 
one wide-eyed Armenian. “Do the 
Americans carry so much lug¬ 
gage?”) and the secrets of the 
American beauty salon. 

Contemptuous as they pretend to 
be of the American way of life, the 
Soviet authorities were, however, not 
taking loo many risks. No jazz was 
allowed; the beauty salon was 
threatened with eviction if it con¬ 
tinued its original practice of free 
hair-dos for its Russian visitors and 
no hand-outs of cosmetics were per¬ 
mitted. 

At the same lime groups of party 
comrades mingle with the crowds 
and bombard the American guides 
with the inevitable barbed questions 
on unemployment and the colour 
question. Even so. those Russians 
able to get tickets (originally distri¬ 
buted through oHicial and trade 
union channels but liltcring through 
to the black market) have been im¬ 
pressed by what they have had pre¬ 
sented to them as American stan¬ 


dards of living. 

At the same time, in New York, 
the Russian exhibition has been 
shaking up American ideas about 
Russian technology. Instead of the 
grinding poverty of the Communist 
hell, the Americans have had a 
glimpse of a modern, industrialised 
society not unlike their own. In 
fact the thing which has shaken 
them most has been the similarity 
rather than the difference — especial¬ 
ly in the attitudes of the Russians. 

The American director of the 
Coliseum, where the Russian exhi¬ 
bition was housed, is reported as 
saying: 

“I’m appalled (sic),” he said, “by 
the Russians’ similarity to Ameri¬ 
cans. Of all the peoples of the world 
J’ve met these are the most like 
Americans—^gregarious, full of good 
humour, competent, well-organised 
and dedicated to their jobs. They 
like good food, good wine and enter¬ 
tainment.” The Russian exhibition 
staff hastened to agree with him, the 
Russian press ollicer coming in oii 
the same breathless note—“All tlie 
RussiaJis who came licrc for the lirst 
lime were surprised by it.” 

It may be rather aniiising lo hear 
these tougli nuts saying, in effect, 
“Wliy, they’re just like us”, but liie 
sad aspects arc several. One, that 
lliere sliould be this sudden surprise 
shows that the American.s really be¬ 
lieved (heir own propaganda. We 
feel that they would have been less 
surprised at discovering the Rus¬ 
sians wearing horns. Secondly, the 
sad feature is. paradoxically, that 
lliere is so little difference, bor llie 
solid American citizen, admission of 
the similarity between Russian and 
American go-gellmg represents a 
grudging admission of success for 
the Russians. But for us. it is only 
one more admission of the failure of 
the revolution, of eonimunisiri, of 
socialism. 


After forty years of what is sup¬ 
posed to be a socialist regime, the 
discernable attitudes of the Russians 
are the same as those of the most 
capitalist country on earth! 

This will no doubt be taken to 
augur well for peace on earth. But 
not at all. Of all the Europeans, the 
Germans are said to be most like 
the British. Result: two wars this 
century. 

The truth is that if two nations 
want the same things, the more 
likely is conflict between them. The 
emergence of both America and 
Russia as exporting capitalist econ¬ 
omies is going to add economic 
competition to the existing ideo¬ 
logical pretences and power and 
strategical conflicts. 


the new 


Merchants of Death 


■DEFORE and after the first world war 
socialists directed a great deal of 
propaganda against the manufacturers of 
armaments. Books such as “The Bloody 
Traffic” by Fenner Brockway, and “The 
Merchants of Death” provided well- 
documented evidence that the capitalist 
firms involved in the war trade were 
quite prepared to sell to the highest 
bidder without any concern for the 
alleged rights and wrongs of the war, and 
that in South America the same firms 
had been supplying arms to both sides 
in the civil wars which sprang up from 
time to lime. Later events showed that 
the merchants were carrying on a brisk 
trade with the Nazi government of Ger¬ 
many, even after it had become obvious 
that a war would eventually break out 
between Germany and Britain. 

Since those times the League of 
Nations has come and gone, the second 
world war has been fought, and the 
United Nations taken the place of the 
League. Hundreds if not thousands of 
disarmament conferences have been held, 
and the various governments have re¬ 
peated their assurances that their only 
desire is peace. Although none of them 
have accepted the advice of the demo¬ 
cratic pacifists to undertake unilateral 
disarmament, they have all been quite 
clear that they were prepared to limit 
their armament levels, in conjunction 
with the others, and to discuss the pos¬ 
sibility of mutual, gradual disarmament. 

Now however, the report of the gov¬ 
ernment’s Select Committee on Estimates 
has been published. Its most startling 
point is a recommendation that the 
British government should be more 
active and lively in promoting sales of 
armaments to other states throughout the 
world. The Select Committee seems to 
follow the typical Civil Service line of 
making suggestions here and there for 
increased efficiency, better consultation 
and co-ordination between the men in 
London and the men on the spot, with¬ 
out even implying that there might be 
any deeper human considerations behind 
this ghastly procedure. It does remark 
in its report that “it is to be recognized 
that political considerations act as a 
strict limitation on what might otherwise 
be a much wider and larger trade”. What 
a shame! In the good old days Britain 
could supply the world with arms, and 
while the Arabs, South Americans and 
Chinese were being driven to die in wars 
for the sake of their rulers, the British 
bosses were drawing the profits. Nowa¬ 
days Britain is not the only power bent 
on bringing its enlightened rule to hold 


sway throughout the world. The mer¬ 
chants of death are more or less nation¬ 
alised, and there is the irritating thought 
that the trade has lo be cut down in case 
the buyers should one day decide lo use 
their arms in an independent war against 
an ally of Britain. 

The Committee comments on Britain's 
sale of arms to the Batista government 
in Cuba, at the time when it was on the 
point of falling to the rebel forces of 
Castro. Yet its only criticism is that the 
government was mistaken in choosing 
the losing side. There is no mention of 
the fact that for seven years Batista had 
been ruling Cuba with a vicious secret 
police force, imprisoning, torturing and 
executing his political opponents and 
terrorising the entire population. This 
fact even aroused some liberal sentiment 
in England to indignation at the time, 
but now the Foreign Office is merely 
accused of a diplomatic mistake. 

The trade in arms is described as being 
“highly competitive”, and the Com¬ 
mittee, although making it clear .that it 
does not wish to see Britain adopting 
the same tactics as some other govern¬ 
ments, wishes lo see it trying more 
effectively. Perhaps the British touch 
and the Victorian way of doing things 
still have a little financial value, even if 
they need using more skilfully. 

A particularly brilliant piece of sales¬ 
manship during the past year was the 
delivery of a consignment of Saracen 
armoured cars to South Africa. These 
armour-plated vehicles, equipped with 
turret guns, were sold, not to the army, 
but to the police force, especially for use 
against native Africans. 

The German branch comes in for par¬ 
ticular criticism from Head Office. Al¬ 
though the representatives out there re¬ 
ported satisfaction with their liaisons 
with London, trade was disappointing. 
One only needs to recall that during the 
whole period of the report, committees, 
conferences and meetings of powers have 
been going on, ostensibly with the aim 
of achieving disarmament in Germany, 
to realise the futility of expecting sin¬ 
cerity or peace to come from these 
meetings. 

The State has largely taken over the 
role of the private capitalists in the 
armaments field, and has adopted from 
them the creed of Undershaft, as por¬ 
trayed by Shaw: to sell arms to whoever 
will buy, black, white or yellow; com¬ 
munist, socialist or capitalist; friends or 
enemies; with the modern modifications 
of “political considerations”. The quick- 
Continued on p. 4 



“No, honestly, Foster—I didn't pick it up at 
the Trade Fair. It's made in America!” 























F R E E D O 


nPHE ariicles in three recent issues or 
^ Freedom on Workers’ Councils in 
Eastern Europe have traced the idea 
through a variety of diilerent situations.. 
Workers’ Councils have appeared as a 
revolutionary aspiration in Russia in 
1917, made use of by the Bolsheviks as a 
means of harnessing popular revolution¬ 
ary^ sentiments and then turned into an 
instrument of Party control, but remain¬ 
ing through the decades as one of the 
demands of the opposition in Russia; 
brought in “from above” as pari of the 
strategy of “National Communism” in 
Yugoslavia, popular, but firmly under 
the control of the Pany; emerging from 
below in the months following the Poz¬ 
nan riots in Poland, hastily legalised at 
first and then as the Pany re-established 
its position in the country, steadily cur¬ 
tailed; a paper concession to workers’ 
discontent in East Germany, with a 
purely nominal existence; a genuine 


PEOPLE AND IDEAS: 


WORKERS’ CONTROL, EAST & WEST 


popular movement in Hungary, the hard 
core of the revolutionary resistance to 
the Party in 1956, slowly whittled away 
in the agonising months after the crush¬ 
ing of the revolution. 

In the Communist world workers’ 
councils are among a whole series of 
demands or concessions which belong to 
both left-wing and right-wing “dcviaiion- 
isra”. The ending of enforced collec¬ 
tivisation and compulsory deliveries from 
the peasants, and the return to a market 
economy are part of a “right-wing” pro¬ 
gramme, industrial decentralisation and 
w'orkers’ councils are ‘'left-wing” poli¬ 
cies, but the terms Right and Left have 
no meaning any more in this context. 
The extraordinary similarity of the 


whole group of ideas throughout the they have neither free Trade Unions nor 


CINEMA 

Crazy Sanity 


“THE MOUSE THAT RO,\RED’* 
GENER.AL RELEASE 
TF we are concerned with encouraging 
our fellow mice lo squeak up for 
themselves a bit more then it is most 
refreshing to hear of a mouse that roars, 
albeit as gently as any sucking dove. 

The mouse in question is the smallest 
country' on the face of the globe and the 
only l^lish-speaking country in Europe. 
Tne Duchy of Grand Fenwick was 
founded by an English duke who “liked 
the look of the place and moved in”. 
It cnjo\^ uninterrupted prosperity based 
on the export to .\merica of its wine 
which has a list of properties caJeuiated 
to delight any delicate, fragrant, unpre- 
sumptuous *\merican connoisseur, Un- 
inierrupicd that is. until an enterprising 
American business man took Tom 
Lehrer's advice on plagiarism to heart 
and produced a wine under the label of 
Grand Enwick which was cheaper and 
forced the real sniir from Grand Fen¬ 
wick off the market, ca.using immediate 
and complete disaster and reducing the 
Treasury to running on peuy cash. 

we know, when a country is faced 
with an economic crisis one of the 
readies: solutions is war. The Prime 
Minister of Grand Fenwick—played by 
Peter Sellars—^has however leami a thing 
or iwo about wars and suggests to the 
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Grand Duchess Gloriana—magnificently 

played by Peter Sellars-that the 

easiest and quickest road to recovery for 
their country is to declare war on 
America and lose it, with the minimum 
of expense and bloodshed. A moving 
speech from the leader of the Opposi¬ 
tion on behalf of the Working Man on 
the horrible, despicable and brutal 
nature of war ends with his support of 
the motion, and the Chief Forester— 
brilliantly played by Peter Sellars—is 
called upon to find an army of twenty 
men and lead them into battle. He is 
reluctant to do this on account of the 
fact that the mating season is just start¬ 
ing in the forest, but he is eventually 
wheedled into the job and after con¬ 
siderable difficulty manages to muster 
twenty volunteers. 

“Men, are you loyal citizens of Grand 
Fenwick?.” . . “Yesl” 

“Do you love your country?” . . 
“Yesl” 

“Will you fight for her?” , . . “Not 
- likely!” 

This modest band of archers in chain 
mail, contrary to plan, succeed in bring¬ 
ing America to her knees, capture and 
ship back with them an American gene¬ 
ral, a scientist, a gaggle of cops, an anti¬ 
septic American girl and a bomb. This 
handful of loaded dice enables them to 
score well at the popular world-wide 
game of Diplomacy—^a Monopoly-type 
game indulged in by all the overgrown 
hoodlums representing their various 
countries at imemaiional conferences, 
who at the throw of a dice (or the drop 
of a bomb?) win or lose with reckless 
abandon—“Take a chance—have won 
seven battleships”. 

To be fair, the Duchy of Grand Fen¬ 
wick docs play the Game with a differ¬ 
ence and the happy ending achieved in 
this mad film makes its point well. Sane 
people and anarchists please note. 

Or^aaised Lunacy 
nr HERE is floating about on our high 
^ seas at this moment—possibly the 
tanfwfc Stretch of ocean as that crossed by 
the invading army from Grand -Fenwick 
—a colossal fabrication of ironmongery 
manned by 1,750 men clad in impeccable 
white shorts, long white socks and an 
innumerable amount of brass buttons. 

The aircraft carrier “Victorious” splen¬ 
didly shown to the public that paid for 
it—and arc still paying millions for its 
upkeep—m the documentary film “Float¬ 
ing Fortress” is cruising around ready 
and v^ahing lor war —its 1,750 healthy 
n*cri praciising for war. This socially 
wicicss monstrosity can spew off jet 
r.AJiiiOc/’s at j. few seconds’ notice in mid- 
w^ccun With appalling efficiency. The 
uuc/aii r*sc up from flight from the 
a.ic/Aii- oi the snip witb a son of Mighty 
W'jf/i/A:/ wfuch is also used 

lur tuc iuising of the brass band to ihc 
CcC'k A* the nea/fc pon* The cap- 
luiii Nooc platform aiJ 10 hunscU 

io/ teMiiuu in splendid and 

uwcu:.ii.*: —OA liic fuehrer pnO- 

Ciple. 

IS 'iakcA for the Cvli»t'*ri, 

.'.w'uiii': ujul tA>n«e sOfl 01 riappiitf ^s lo; 
i/ic UtCJ'* Oil ooard du/iitg ihc Inug 
pcr^kijs at sea. tiicad t* licsh 

4.‘vc/y d^y ill tJic bakciy, li»cre lo a 
« dui4; iaLiun of Watered juin 
arid a anapei. A duciur is equipped l«.>r 
an> euo;. ;;-/nwy; turd there appear to oc 
«ci> pleasant mess-ruoms -i/uit of itie 
4>Uiv4.'rk siightly riiorc pleasaiiT with mi'rc 
space, bviicr coiiery and pJatev -while 
the caung quarters of the 'Aden' ue.'c 
proUu^ly iio; very much worse although 
c^iurse 4jiffvfvrii. 

Of the two hffius The Mouse That 
Kua/cJ is m Its madness uffiruiely Ute 
saner. The diK-uHiriitary on the pride 
of the British Navy is a siraightfaced 
prescnuhon of organised lunacy. 

F.S. 


countries which have experienced Com¬ 
munist rule indicates firstly a simple 
desire to make life more tolerable, sec¬ 
ondly the wish 10 do so without adopt¬ 
ing a capitalist economy, and thirdly the 
urge to realise in practice instead of 
theory the slogans which the Communist 
Parties usurped. 

But in all these countries the Party, 
whether it adopts, suppresses, or yields 
to such programmes, has one aim: to 
remain in power. It dare not tolerate 
movements or institutions which it does 
not itself dominate. 

Whether their existence results from 
a demand from below, a concession from 
above, or a bribe in the interests of pro¬ 
ductivity, one thing prevents the Workers’ 
Councils of eastern Europe from becom¬ 
ing the mechanism of workers’ control 
in industry; the Party, It is the Com¬ 
munist Party which, according to the 
requirements of policy, will dominate 
them and steer them from within, de¬ 
prive them of any real function, or ruth¬ 
lessly suppress them. “No totalitarian 
Party,” writes Anthony Crosland, “can 
tolerate a genuinely independent repre¬ 
sentation of the workers in the factories; 
hence one’s doubts as to whether work¬ 
ers’ control, in any form, is possible in 
an authoritarian society.” If we assume, 
he writes, that there must be some diver¬ 
gence of interest between the workers 
and the management or the State, “it is 
hard to see how there can be even an 
approximation to workers’ control in the 
absence of political * democracy. How 
can the workers exercise control when 


political parties to press iheir claims, 
while the other side is backed by ihe 
coercive power of the State?” 

HTHE paradox of the situation is that in 
the East where the demand for 
workers’ control is real, the dictatorship 
of the Communist Party prevents its ac¬ 
complishment, while in the West, where 
these political conditions exist which Mr. 
Crosland sees as its prerequisites, the 
demand has dwindled away, and those 
very political conditions by safeguarding 
the “rights” of private and State capital¬ 
ism, prevent its accomplishment. 

Mr. Crosland and others have several 
times pul forward the point of view that 
the workers’ movements in the West by 
“settling for less” have gained more, Mr. 
Paul Barton for instance declares that 

“Workers’ control, which has so often 
been rejected in Europe although it is 
one of the major staples of the ideology 
of the Labour movement, is beginning 
to be established in a pragmatic fashion 
in the U.S.A. although the trade unions 
of that country do not for a moment 
acknowledge it in theory.” 

And Crosland himself says that 

“In the sphere where the worker 
really wants workers’ control, namely in 
his day-to-day life in the factory, we 
must conclude that the British (and 
American and Scandinavian) Unions, 
greatly aided by propitious changes in 
the political and economic background, 
have achieved a more effective control 
through the independent exercise of their 
collective-bargaining strength than they 
would ever have achieved by following 
the path (beset as it is by practical diffi¬ 
culties on which all past experiments 
have foundered) of direct workers’ man¬ 


agement. Indeed, wc ^ 1 

generalisation that the greater the woivcr 
of the Unions the less the interest in 
workers^ management'* 

★ 

TF we accept this view we must con- 1 
elude that workers’ control canno^l 
work in the East because of the absence S 
of free trade unions and that it is noiJ 
demanded in the West because of iMl 
strength of the trade unions. Many" 
advocates of workers’ control have seen 
the unions as the organs through which 
it is to be exercised, but it is evidentj \ 
that in pursuit of their function of de-lj 
fending the workers’ interests, they find)^ 
other goals more immediately cffccuve l 
as in the West, and whenever thevM 
achieve themselves more than a tokenfl 
existence, as in Poland in 1946 and 1947, f 
they come into conflict with the Work- I 
ers’ Self-management Councils”. Th<3li 
Jugoslav scholar Branko Pribicevic in his ijj 
book on the movement for workers’ con-_^ 
trol in this country (The Shop Steward^ 
Movement and Workers’ Control I9i0-f 
1922), emphasises this point in criticising} 
the reliance on the idea of control by| 
industrial unions; ^ 

“Control of industry is largely incom-1 
patible with a union’s character as ar 
voluntary association of the workers} 
formed primarily to protect and reprcH 
sent their interests. Even in the mos| 
democratic industrial system, i.e, a| 
system in which the workers would hav 
a share in control, there would still 
a need for unions . . . Now even if wj 
assume that managers would be respon-l 
sible to the body of workers, we can¬ 
not exclude the possibility of indivij 
dual injustices and mistakes. Such case^ 
must be taken up by the union . . . Ic| 

Continued on d- 


BOOK REVIEWS 

Chain Reaction 


CHAIN REACTION, by Chris¬ 
topher Hodder-Williams. Hod- 
der and Stoughton, 15s. 

'y'HIS novel tells of the result of an 
“ accident similar to, but more exten¬ 
sive than, that which occurred at Wind- 
scale. It shows how an ordinary human 
error, and some cowardice, can spread 
radioactive material all over the world. 
This is no question of military action, 
this is “Atoms for Peace”, though for 
some it is likely to be the peace of the 
grave. The peaceful uses of atomic 
energy contains perils more deadly than 
any that have ever threatened humanity 
before, and in my opinion, since acci¬ 
dents will always happen, the use of 
atomic energy should be discontinued 
and alternative sources of power sought. 

Of course this will not be done, and 
in reading this story one can see why. 
The possession of this deadly knowledge 
confers enormous power on its possess¬ 
ors. The experts can, at a moment's 
notice, call the life of the nation to a 
halt, on the grounds that sugar or milk 
or something has become radioactive. 
The faster technology advances the 
greater control is needed over the popu- 
laiioa (For their own good of course). 

The author perhaps reveals much more 
of what the future holds in store than he 
himself realises. A man conceals, out 
of fear, a deadly blunder which he had 
made, again under stress of fear. As 
a result, radioactive material is spread 
all over the world in cans of beans. 
“That man,” remarks one of the char¬ 
acters, “has invented a new crime. The 
crime of silence.” 

The more complex society becomes, 
the more control is needed. The more 
control, the more laws; the more laws, 
ihc more crimes, so the process goes. 

The experts know where the danger 
lies, the individual does not. We cannot 
all be atomic physicists. Therefore he 
leejs there ia no alternative but to do as 
they tell liiiii. if they say so, he will 
evacuate hi^ home, refrain for u time 
/iOUi caung or drinking, go where he is 
ordered a Oil i>e Obedient. Since the 
ideal o( {j'eedihri appeals to evet'decreas- 
nic: iiumbcfs, nobody really minds or sees 
tiie d>-gi.«dainm ail this leprebents. 

Mii:>^oltni reinaikvd m ini, cliaraeier- 
i^litaJly cleg^ini Way, "'1 ne goddess 01 
Lil>criy is a stinking corpse.” And, 
aittn-ogh Mussolini was liinucli des¬ 
troyed. the lonn o< society lie was work¬ 
ing lor is triumphing ail along the line. 

Reading this book iia> made me feel 
)ct more strongly than ever that the old 
resvfluiionary ideals of the nineteenth 
century, good though they were, are 
liardiy adcquaic for the laCKlern age, 
Tho enemy is far more powerful and 
subtle than io the old days The worst 
loUilitarians are often the kindly, pro¬ 
gressive and sensible people, like the 


characters, or most of them, in this story, 
not the cruel despots, the arrogant capi¬ 
talists and the brutal soldiers. 

“We live in the most exciting age, 
perhaps, that there has ever been. We 
are on intimate terms with the forces of 
Nature themselves. We can put the 
atom to work, and make it serve us in 
our daily life, fight for us when our 
survival is at stake. But let us see that 
it does not turn on us in anger ... ”, 
says the Prime Minister of the novel. 

Except for the last sentence, which 
brings us down' to earth, this is a bar¬ 
barian brag. 

“Where my horses have grazed”, 
Atilla is said to have boasted, “the grass 
will never grow again.” 

We are the masters now. We have 
conquered Nature. Only, one thing is 
overlooked. As man becomes increas¬ 
ingly absorbed by technique. Nature, the 
material world at anyrate, masters him! 


Modern man is now more at the mei 
of the things he has made than his ances; 
tors were. His achievements, far from' 
leading to liberation, become his gods. 
His resources lie less and less in himself 
and more and more in his own handi-^ 
work. This is, strictly speaking, what 
idolatry consists in. And, ironically, the' 
worship of idols was regarded by the men^ 
of the nineteenth century, whose dis-/ 
coveries did so much to bring the modems! 
technocracy into being, as the mark of j 
people of inferior culture. 

I know of onjy one organisation which I 
opposes atomic energy as such, “La Ligue^[ 
Antiatomique Internationale”, Bellevue, 
Geneva, which was founded by two 
libertarians, Alfred Nahon and Johano W 
Pignero. One welcomes any effort / 
against the monster, even if it is too \ 
small to achieve its aim. It is quite ” 
likely that H-Bomb tests will be stopped 
in the near future, perhaps for good. 
But it is when this happens that the 
worst danger of all will come into being. 

Arthur W. Uloth. 


The End Product! 


THE BEAT BOYS, by John 
Clellon Holmes. (Ace Books, 
2s. 6J.). 

'T’HIS novel which was originally pub¬ 
lished in the U.S.A. in 1952 under 
the title Go, is a description of the 
‘phenomenon’ known as the Beat Gene¬ 
ration. It is the story of Paul Hobbes, 
a middie-class intellectual, and his 
working-class Italian-American wife 
Kathryn and their e.xcursions away from 
their liberal friends into the world of 
drug addicts, drink, wild parties and Hip 
bars. The characters who inhabit this 
world are Gene Pasternak, promising 
novelist and occasional lodger at the 
Hobbes's ’pad’; David Stovsky, a homo- 
sc.\iial whose love for his friends cads 
ia tragedy; Jack Waters who discv^vers 
the secret of time and lias Uuuself com- 
nimeO; Bill Agaison. a wild man whose 
girl friends end up in a quick marriage 
or on tile psycho-analyst’s couch; Hart 
and Dmah s^ho are ’on the road*; Chris¬ 
tine who ventures into llcailaad because 
iicf marriage is sexless and she feels like 
vi whore; Bianca, Agaison's ex, who 
wails pa lie I Illy to piece him together 
when his wildness dies; Verger who 
nurses a broken heart and a T.B. chest; 
Keiciiam who hangs around hoping to 
win back Bianca; May, who abandons 
all in her love lor Agaison, and Winnie 
who IS taking a cure. 

All the characters arc vividly drawn 
and the author neither condemns nor 
condones any of iheic actions, but tries 
to find out why “they arc furtive, kind 
of beat, hurrying along the street like 


they were guilty of something but didn't 
believe in guilt.” Hobbes and Kaihrj'n 
are the vehicles through which Clellon 
Holmes exhibits the emptiness of modem 
life. On the arrest of Stovsky, Hobbes 
discovers “how insufferable everyone 
was. They came 10 fear emotions, to 
think of human needs as a sign of weak¬ 
ness, and to view' isolation, not as a curse 
and a blight, but as a protection”. And 
on the death of Agaison he contemplates 
the barrenness of our civilisation frv>m 
the writings on a latrine wall: 

•'There loneliness scribbed a lewd in¬ 
vitation; desire chalked out a vulgar 
sketch; frustrated tenderness turned cruel 
with mockery; ungiven love became a 
feverish obscenity. .All are blunt con- 
icisions of longing; words as would be 
wruieii on the walls of hell.” 

Kathryn, like Bianca and Dinah, 
knowb through intuition that the solution 
to the beat boys' problems will not come 
from drink, marijuana and all-night 
parties, and that a partial solution for 
Hobbes and herself lies in the reversal 
of their ‘invened’ marriage which al¬ 
though physically pleasurable to them 
both, is intellectually strile because of 
her constant mental exhaustion at the 
end 01 her day's work. Just as Hobbes 
discovers the social causes for the beat’s 
search for ‘kicks’, so she finds that she 
has formed a deep affection for her hus¬ 
band's companions for whom she had 
at first only disapproval. We conclude 
that she realises that men are social 
beings who constantly search for mean¬ 
ing in their lives, and upon finding the 
same answer as Hobbes, she becomes 
Beat too. J.G.L. 
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Police State! 

Continued from p. 1 

an the end of Federation. But 
Voii (ihe government) thought it desir- 
lo make a statement in rhc House 
Commons, which was given special 
felicity in Nyasaland, that Federation 
- come to stay and statements to the 
ct that Nyasaland s participation in 
ivas not on a permanent basis were 
^ponsiblc and uninformed." (Our 

Sics). 

Ill was clear that there was no 
estion of changing the balance of 
hile) power. The election of Afri¬ 
ts to the Legislative Council, as 
: Commission points out 
Bd not altered the fact that the Gov- 
hcni was a benevolent despotism. 

iThough our four just men are at 
Tins to stress the “benevolence’' of 
despotism, they recognise, in 
' opinion, the hopelessness of the 
[jeans role within the Legislative 
hncil when they say that 

Jic forms of government and the atti- 
fz of the Government are essentially 
|rnal. The leaders of Congress have 
pouring new wine into old skins, 
italics). 


iiRAGRAPH 33 of the Commis¬ 
sion’s report would deserve to be 
Hed in full had we the space, for 
illustrates so clearly the oppor- 
lisra and hypocrisy of govem- 
]t deals with the question of 
authority of the chiefs “with 
tch is tied up respect of 
Ihority’’ which, we need hardly 
[I'nt out is the keystone of govern- 
nC In a colony or Protectorate 
St cynics are these herrenvolkl) 
Districl Commissioner cannot afford 
jeered at or insulted in public; if 
|i is tolerated it would lead to a loss 
pnihority which would be fatal. Many 
infficial Europeans consider that the 
; thing applies to them . . . Govern- 
jfnt in Nyasaland is based on respect 
pr authority and this applies to the 
'"tjiefg as much as Europeans, 

Ir The government supports ihe 
iuuihoriiy of the chiefs not of 
(course when their loyahics are wilh 
the people or congress—for “the ad¬ 
ministration relies greatly on the 
powers of the cliief, who is in effect 
a salaried government servant al¬ 
lowed, to a certain extent, to go his 
own way** (so long as he does not 
support Congress!) For this reason 

the fc*pcct which by native traditions 
and cuMom is paid to chiefs is some- 
ihi/if which the government is anxious 
ir> prcKrvc 


and indeed one of liie things about 
Congress which most “disturbed” 
the Goevrnmeoi 

I heir practice of stirring up dis- 
rcipcfiful dcmonnrafjons against loyal 
chiefs The Governineot aiuiude is that 
the Chief should be above politic*. 


This aUiIude, the CoamuMsion 
ha>leni to poinl oui (wiili lougue in 
cheek, we feel) 

means in practice that he should not 
be a lupporler of Congress; //uiy not 
rfuuunttred any taie m whnh a ihtef in- 
currrd Cuirrnmf/it diipieaiuit by iuktug 
ULtnnt ugUimt Cung^ir»i. (ftur italKS). 

Hiller, ii may be rccjlJed. ruled 
<x:cupicd Lurope ihrough liis Ouis 
Imgv lie-hire ‘ libcraliinj” they were 
police Males British rule in Nyasj- 
land before I lie Lmergcncy depen¬ 
ded on the loyally of. und lespe^l 
for. ihc chiefs !l may not have 
been a police suilc. but by wlral 
stretch of imaginalion could such a 
sysicmt through the words of a 
Commission of lories, lie dcscrilxrd 
as dcmocraL’y or even a “beiievolcm 
despoiism”? 

The ix)wcr of ihe chiefs which 
“ihc govcrnnicni is anxious to pre- 
J^rve” permits ihcm 

to prohibit assemblies . . Ii rcmuini 


L.A.G. Summer School Lectures 

Communal Farming and Work Relationships 


The following is the substance of a talk 
given by Alan Albou at this year's Sum¬ 
mer School. He is on e.xperienccd 
farmer who for the moment is managing 
a farm in Sussex . — (Eds.) 

qp'HE subjects on which I have been 
■■ asked to speak give one plenty of 
scope for talk, but writing and talking 
should be associated with solid exper¬ 
ience; experience is associated with ex¬ 
periment, and experiment puts life and 
reality into iheories which may other¬ 
wise be dead. Anarchism to me, postu¬ 
lates growth, change and development, 
the interaction of personalities, things 
and siluations. Anarchism is an alti¬ 
tude to life which should colour most 
aspects of living. 

Andr^ Prunier, one of our French 
comrades, has said: 

“The mutual education, and the mutual 
aid, which, practised in an anarchist 
group, can assure to those who compose 
it possibilities of individual development 
that they could not have known without 
them, ought not to make of the group, 
as sometimes happens, a family shut in 
On itself, and defended against the outer 
world by formulas, routines, and preju¬ 
dices. Access should be easy for any 
person manifesting goodwill and intel¬ 
lectual probity. And members already 
recognised, instead of making a bloc 
around one or two leaders, should find 
the means to act on their own, in the 
most varied situations, and the most 
different planes, ready to ask at need 
for the support or advice of a comrade 
in whom they have a particular confi¬ 
dence. Thus the group will live, not an 
existence confined and annoying, like a 
handful of shipwrecked sailors on a 
desert island, but to become a rendez¬ 
vous at a crossroad of activities and of 
researches converging and diverging, rich 
also with enterprises which may find 
their support there, without however any 
pretension of constituting a headquarters. 

. . . The group will leave to its mem¬ 
bers the question of co-operating indivi¬ 
dually wilh any exterior group in which 
he considers that he can express himself, 
and conduct himself as an anarchist 
should, and that on his own responsi¬ 
bility.** 

It seems to me that the best basis for 
a free development of an anarchist group 
is based around an agricultural com¬ 
munity, the development of mutual aid 
plus the development of individual per¬ 
sonality requires the space and the broad 
requirements demanded by agricultural 
work. There is also a realisation of the 
natural disciplines necessary for a bal¬ 
anced and creative life. This is not to 
say that we should return to pre-indus¬ 
trial revolution modes of life, but to use 
techniques which could promise a belter 
control of our environment and enable 
men to return to a more natural pace 
of life pursuing the things that really 
mailer. It is upon the agricullural- 
syslem that all civilisation depends; we 
cannot escape from this, and as world 
populations grow the crucial balance be¬ 
comes more and more precarious, there¬ 
fore ii is essential that any movement 
[hat is concerned with the development 
of mans relationships towards a free and 
humane society should have a first-hand 
working knowledge of the problems of 
agriculture, 


in almost all disiricls in Nyasaland and 
is regulated by rules made under the 
Native Authority Ordinance. These re¬ 
quire that a chief must be given seven 
days* notice of intention to convene . . . 
a public meeting and he may forbid it 
if iic has reason lo believe that it may 
occasion a breach of ihc peace or under- 
iiuiic hit auihoriiy or that of the govern- 
fne/il A similttf power i% given by law 
to I lie police It CM lends to priitessiun^ 
as well as avi-cinblit's 

Jjow Bus (M)wiT is npplicil. will 
Ik* dvscidK'ij 111 a fuiBicr ailnlc 
VMui 4 jjiiiie of infiifiJiLiiiDJi is ilii> 
(j'o.eriii[iciil^abused Devli/i 

«And spacci iiinilaiioiis previiu us from 
mg jjuo more dclgii 1 or iiuuncc 
Fjmgtaph of ihc ) lev)in Hc|mii 
.Lak With I fee Join of Speech, “oju; nf 
I he eNN.eniial c onditions of Jefiiocrac y 

diiJ Ihriilore the right <il a^Mriitbly tt 
jealuuiily ]iiM.eivrd' public Jiurchngs 
are not held by peimission of the (iov 
efiimeol. I hi« right lias ncser iKeii 
recognised among Africans, perhaps be¬ 
cause assrinblick ni Alfica can lead so 
rnucJi mure easily to a breach of ihe 
place (surely only isecauM': ihc fmtei of 
law and order, as the ('.uiiiiniuioii rc 
put led weie over ae^iloui in dealing with 
asscnibiictl I l>y native cuMoiu a chief 
may prohilnl assenihlici and uiiJei 
Hriliih rule . . has been pioerved ’ 


Agriculture is no longer primitive and 
backward, but machinery has to be used 
carefully for it is very easy to deplete 
the fertility of the soil. The skill and 
an of agriculture is to take into con¬ 
sideration the imponderables, to mix 
science with intuition and to keenly ob¬ 
serve the ecological relationships which 
one is readjusting when undertaking 
agricultural activity, 

While I contend that an agricultural 
basis is the most desirable one for the 
anarchist community in the broad sense 
and also in the narrow concept of groups 
under existing conditions, it must be 
realised that agriculture is an occupation 
that requires a great deal of skill, adapt¬ 
ability and experience. The various 
agricultural groups 1 have been associa¬ 
ted with have had varied success, even 
during the war when it was easy to make 
agriculture pay, some groups had great 
difficulty 'in making ends meet without 
the experience necessary. 

However, even if it is not possible to 
depend on agriculture as the basic in¬ 
come-earning source for a group it does 
give the group a primary independence 
from which a greater independence could 
spring for the individual. If agriculture 
is to perform its function of supplying 
man adequately with his needs without 
depleting its capacity lo do so, a respon¬ 
sible attitude is necessary by those work¬ 
ing and living off of the land. Agricul¬ 
ture is a source of Freedom, it bestows, 
or could bestow, a certainty upon which 
any sort of civilised life is based. 
Within the agricultural framework one 
can absorb the natural disciplines and 
responsibilities which are the basis of a 
free society workable only if there is an 
understanding of those disciplines. 

It was Kropotkin, who above most 
anarchists was concerned with things 
growing and living (I think this is signi¬ 
ficant and in consequence anarchism has 
a realism that Marxism lacks); it is 
essential that anarchists today should 
also be concerned with this most vital 
part of man's activities. Vast conglom¬ 
erations of populations are, I think, a 
danger to man’s physical and mental 
health and some of the reasons for it 
have passed. The fluidity of power and 
easy means of communication makes 
smaller communities where the individual 
has more direct control over his environ¬ 
ment much more feasible in conjunction 
with a saner policy of land use. 


Workers’ 
Control “1 

seems most improbable that a union 
could fulfil any of these tasks success¬ 
fully if it were also the organ of indus¬ 
trial administration or, in other words, 
if it had ceased to be a voluntary asso¬ 
ciation. The difficulties would be almost 
insuperable in the case of the second 
task. The union would have to take 
up the case of its members against itself, 
and this would be an impossible situa¬ 
tion. The union can carry out these 
functions if it remains independent of 
management. . . . 

‘Ti was unfortunate that the idea of 
workers* control was almost completely 
identified with the concept of union 
control. . . It was obvious throughout 
that the unions would oppose any doc¬ 
trine aiming at creating a representative 
structure in industry parallel to their 
own. They feared that any such organ¬ 
isation would undermine their own posi¬ 
tion by establishing a new centre of 
workers’ interests and loyally.” 

Mr, Fribicevic concludes that "One of 
I ho greatest problems before the ailvo- 
calcs of ‘‘Industrial Dcmociacy” in (it. 
Urn am is to detemiinc the place of the 
miiniis within a democratically-contiolled 
indubiry. 1 lutr nuiin dillktilty will be 
tn pcibUailL- the muons to accept a new 
icjMckiMjiaiivo biiiiciiire in iiuliiviry which 
couM altci ilicir position, but need not 
ncccbSiHily 11 ndcMimic il 

Mo also cxpicsn‘ 1 * an t>piuion wldcii he 
bhaii'b both with the Wcsiciii soctalists 
wlm huvtf wMlIcn oil uiuKcib’ conirol us 
inipracUwihk and wiih the ) astern ( onv 
munibls who arc dctcinmiovi tliai it shall 
not Iv given uriy ival exivtrncc. 

‘ No industrial system can K* imagined 
today without sonic kimd ot hicraichical 
organisation involving ihc cxMlcncc ot 
cxpciis and inaiuigcis to inukc and c.vie- 
cuic decisions 1 ven with a lyslcin of 
wurkcft’ control these wdl be necessary 
d aiwfcby u not to result. ” 

I ho anaivhL' they fear will he dis- 
cuvved in a concluding article next week 
( W 


It is unrealistic to suggest that this 
could be achieved quickly but it is worth 
considering whether there is some possi¬ 
bility of farming in association with a 
town group, a centre where anarchists 
and sympathisers could come and enjoy 
with their children the freedom that such 
a centre could offer. Commercially 
offered foods are notorious for their 
attractive presentation combined with a 
certain lack of quality, and the associa¬ 
tion could be a source of supply and 
would benefit those who are compelled 
to live in the towns. 

» * * 

The application of the scientific meth¬ 
od is a legitimate way of discovering 
how things work, but applied to ends 
which are not necessarily good can 
become a positive danger to mankind. 

For instance, the reason for agriculture 
is, I may repeat, to supply the highest 
possible quality of foodstuff in sufficient 
quantity to feed mankind and to main¬ 
tain the soil in a sate of fertility—this 
conflicts in many instances with com¬ 
mercial demands of profit. 

In most important areas of living, of 
which agriculture is one, there are so 
many imponderables that the application 
of limited but scientific knowledge can 
bo positively dangerous and research 
undertaken must be considered carefully, 
not ignored, but applied only in con¬ 
junction with experience. 

It is often diflBcult to explain why 
things are going on because of the com¬ 
plexity of living matter, and the results 
of laboratory experiment may often be 
misleading. For instance, the chemical 
analysis of soil can only be a very rough 
guide as it is a continually changing 
mass of living organisms that respond to 
changing conditions. Man is a delicate 
instrument who stands in the centre of a 
myriad of activities, it is essential, there¬ 
fore, if he is to survive, to use all his 
senses and apply them as objectively as 
possible to his environment. I believe 
that in mass cities, cut off to some extent 
from the environmental forces that 
matter, and in a position to be more 
effectively conditioned, it is more diffi¬ 
cult to maintain the awareness that is 
necessary to control the environment. It 
is, therefore, necessary to mix somehow 
the influences of town and country to 
our mutual benefit, and we might well 
lend our minds to considering how this 
can be achieved. 

From agriculture to relationships is a 
short step, because a farm is a relation¬ 
ship of human beings and their sources 
of food. Compromises are difficult and 
an anarchist in a position of management 
cannot always form ideal relationships. 
Most agricultural workers have a sense 
of responsibility and pride and joy in 
their work, even if grossly underpaid, 
therefore it is possible to communicate 
when one is discussing activities with 
which all the participants are experienced 
and familiar. The greatest difficulty 
comes from managing the owners of the 
land who have the power but not the 
experience. 

* * * 

The individual could strengthen his 
power immeasurably thus, and we see in 
Israel the development of natural sources 
of power which are independent of cen¬ 
tralised authority. 

1 think that we might consider Prun- 
ier's suggestions, and although he had 
the publishing of Freedom and the acti¬ 
vities of Freedom Bookshop as examples 
in mind, wo might well extend our ucii- 
vilies. 

It is our iiiicnlion as anarchists to 
ex lend the arc of mutual aid luul to 
hitild a coinmuiuty without coercive 
authority, but the mutuui should Iv just 
as imporiaul U'l the aiul an atlempi 
made to bo as objective as possible in 
our reliUiouships with others. 

As was -Stated yesterday tielening to 
Hob (ii cell's lecture), enquiry about 
iiuniau lelatuMislups is olieii limited to 
tlmt which w ill bench I the produciioii ot 
prolii and the dclenco of the establish- 
meiu. and people (even ‘ Progressives”) 
are singularly afraid of experiment in 
Ihc most vital part of human affairs. 

As wo tiro products lo some ilegrce of 
a 11 uuthoruurian environment the accepi- 
Linco of these hclicfs must involve a con¬ 
stant effort to c.xtcnd the aiea of our 
uiidcrstuniling ami relationships lo which 
our auarcliisiic iiltiludc can be applied. 

One of the prime necessities is to know 
whcio and when lo draw the line; when 
lo I circa I and when to challenge and to 
extend ihe held in which the area of 
freedom may bo expanded. .At one 
time the issues facing mankind could not 


have the catastrophic results that 
threaten our existence today. Together 
with these issues is a social organisation 
that makes men impotent in face of the 
power that confronts him. The family, 
and as Prunier points out, the group that 
tends to copy it, is shut in on itself. 
Where love and work are confined by 
formulas, routines and prejudices, these 
prejudices affect “progressives” and anar¬ 
chists and there is a general retreat after 
a period of youthful rebellion to the 
forms and behaviour of society which in 
theory they condemn. Once in the mesh 
of family life, responsibilities and emo¬ 
tional encumbrance it is difficult to 
assist in activity that can offer a funda¬ 
mental change in the affairs of men. It 
is often alleged that to live in a group is 
to escape from society and the cynics 
who generally live in a world of their 
own unhappiness, unable lo think or act 
creatively, sneer and point to the failures 
of such groups. The human spirit 
unable to expand will ignore the larger 
responsibilities of being a human being 
in favour of the smaller ones, but often 
the consequences of the larger responsi¬ 
bilities in due course of lime reduce the 
smaller ones to insignificance. 

Christians arc often accused of con¬ 
fining their beliefs to proseletising on a 
Sunday and indeed if some of the tenets 
of the Christian church were applied to 
modes of living, there would be a vast 
change in society but of course they only 
apply the negative concepts. 

Most of man’s activities are social acti¬ 
vities and are therefore based on rela¬ 
tionships, and this is I think, Prunier’s 
point, that a group should be an expand¬ 
ing thing so that rather than concentrat¬ 
ing on denouncing the evils of society 
we should among ourselves create a 
society not exclusive but extending out 
towards the various spheres of inter¬ 
est which among anarchists is pretty 
wide and varied. 

Alan Albon. 


Briefly 

THE END OF THE ROBOTS 

Field-Marshal Lord Montgomery said 
at the Royal Warwickshire Regiment’s 
depot at Budbrooke Barracks, Warwick, 
on Saturday that he believed it was a 
good thing for young men to get away 
from their homes and do their part in 
the armed forces. He was attending the 
last old comrades’ day and open day 
expected to be held at the barracks, due 
to close next year under Army reorgan- 
isation. 

Lord Montgomery, who is Colonel of 
the regiment, told parents: 

“We hope you will think that we have 
turned your boy into a better boy than 
he was when he left home ... I believe 
it is a great pity that National Service 
is coming to an end. No doubt many 
of the boys arc rather glad, but it did 
give you in the nation a large number of 
young men who had been disciplined and 
who had learned loyalty and a sense of 
duty—all those things that are so neces¬ 
sary when you have an emergency.” 


38 Years in Prison 

Hearing that John Jones (50) had spent 
38 years in prison or detention, the chair¬ 
man of the Bedfordshire Quarter Sessions, 
Mr. J. G. S. Hobson, Q.C., told him; 
“The Stale has spent enough keeping you 
for nothing. It is about time you 
managed to keep yourself." He put Jones 
on probation for two years for breaking 
Into his former lodgings at Luton and 
stealing £92. 

Jones said that he would try to lead a 
straightforward life. *T have got to an 
age where 1 feel it is noxv or never.” He 
was said to have had 21 previous con¬ 
victions, hut lo have made an effort to go 
straight since coming out of prison two 
years ago. Mr. Hobson commented that 
that was a remarkable achievement for 
a confirmed criminal. (Xf.G.) 

(UTuji iwi oilmis.sion of the failure of the 
pt^tal .system to deter or to reform. Only 
as a last resort they ore using freedom 
instead of punishment as a cure,] 


TTic Cure 

To stimulate interest in the film "Hole 
in the Head", American' exhibitors are 
sending out a do-it-yourself brain sur¬ 
gery kit, including a coconut for experi¬ 
menting on. 
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What is an Anarchist! 


Dear Editors, 

What is an Anarchist? The timely 
and lively contribution from S.F. pin¬ 
points, as he says, the weak link in 
Anarchist ideology, and will, I hope, pro¬ 
voke others to reply and take part in 
which could be an immensely beneficial 
discussion. 

If S.F. is correct in his analysis of 
anarchist thought and personality, anar¬ 
chists differ little from the majority of 
people, which, I think, is as it should be. 
Anarchists are not necessarily either in¬ 
spired or cranks, but just average people 
who happen to have a different outlook 
from others. All normal people desire 
betterment, and I would agree that even 
the Slone-age reactionary is convinced 
that his way is belter for all. Without 
doubt, the “do-gooders’’ of various reli¬ 
gious sects, and the “left wingers” on the 
political stage, really believe that Iheirs 
is the way of progress. Even Labour 
“careerists” can sooth uneasy consciences 
with the complacent hope that it is all 
for the best, and that it is just a coinci¬ 
dence that they are provided with a 
comfortable ride. 

Quite clearly then, we must agree that 
mere desire for betterment does not dis¬ 
tinguish anarchists from others. Even 
what S.F. describes as Ihe “protest atti¬ 
tude”, being as he says of a negative 
nature, oftentimes dogmatic and lacking 
in clarity, is a characteristic of the “red 
rebels”. What then is the diflference be¬ 
tween anarchists and others? Before 
reading S.F., I would have said a con¬ 
spicuous difference is rejection of the 
principle of government, but now even 
S.F. tells us that government is neces¬ 
sary in many ways in any group of 
people, a necessity which only the hermit 


JT is really becoming quite fashion¬ 
able to poke fun at politicians, 
but nowhere outside of Freedom 
can one find a serious suggestion 
that society could “be run” without 
them. 

Commentators are quick to expose 
the political motives behind a poli¬ 
tician’s actions but none of them 
ever ask whether there is something 
wrong with a society which accepts 
without too much questioning the 
intellectual dishonesty of its leaders. 

The relationship which exists be¬ 
tween the people and the politician, 
at any rale in the “older democra¬ 
cies”, is rather like a marriage of 
long-standing which is neither very 
exciting nor idealistic but neverthe¬ 
less each partner depends on the 
other carrying out certain accepted 
functions- Rarely, however, do they 
question the basis of the relation¬ 
ship, or seriously consider altering 
it. 

Cynical newspaper commentators 
may sometimes strike a chord in 
their readers but none are imagina¬ 
tive enough to explore the possi¬ 
bilities of a different form of society. 
One can only suppose that there is a 
certain comfort in dullness and uni¬ 
formity which fills a deep-rooted 
need. 

There is of course an important 
difference between a dreary marriage 
and the relationship between poli¬ 
tician and people: our society makes 
provisions for the termination of the 
former which may only elfeci one 
man, woman and their children, but 
there is no law which allows for 
escape from a political system, ex¬ 
cept by a conscious effort by the 
whole of society. 

One can only hope that the 
cynical professional writers, the men 
with power but no responsibility, 
will at least accidentally start “Ihe 
people lliiiiking” along constructive 


Where are those 
NEW READERS 
* Freedom ’ needs ? 


can escape. I am sorry that he holds 
this view. 

Indicating various ways of achieving 
the “healthier Society” shared by others, 
S.F. includes Communalism. Regret¬ 
fully, 1 must agree that this cannot be 
regarded as synonymous with Anarchism, 
since many anarchists do not accept it. 
1 wish’ it were otherwise, as I personally 
cannot visualise anarchist society on any 
other basis. If though all Anarachists are 
not Communalists, all Communalists are 
Anarchists, with the single exception of 
the small socialist party which profes¬ 
sedly seeks) to abolish the State by 
“capturing the forces of Government”. 
S.F. refers to Communists, by which 1 
assume he means the Russian-inspired 
cocrcionists who have perverted the 
name so that it no longer has any real 
meaning. I think S.F. recognises this 
in his use of the term Communalists, 
which is preferable to Communist. 

Perhaps the outstanding distinction 
between Anarchist and non-Anarchist is 
that the former alone seeks no power 
over others. Liberty has so many lip- 
servers (even dictators assume power 
under promise to restore “liberty” when 
conditions permit) and is hedged with so 
many reservations, that it becomes 
merely another label for authoritarian¬ 
ism. The qualification “consistent with 
the liberty of others” is a negation of 
liberty, and pin-points a Society based 
on conflicting interests. True liberty 
cannot be qualified. Only when the 
interests of all are identical (by means 
of common ownership) can liberty func¬ 
tion, and the theory of Anarchism proved 
to be the “one different thing”. Freedom 
through Anarchism. Why has this de¬ 
lightfully apt slogan been discontinued? 

Yours sincerely, 

B.F. 


Comments 

lines and awaken them to the reali¬ 
sation that their leaders are treating 
them with contempt. 

African, Mr. Patrick Matimba, 
who is not respectable enough 
to get an invitation to Balmoral, is 
instead on his way to Holland where 
he is going to settle for the time 
being after being banished from his 
home in Southern Rhodesia. 

Mr. Matimba, who had a small 
printing business in Salisbury was 
“detained” at the time of the dec¬ 
laration of the state of emergency in 
February. Because he faced the 
possibility of up to five years’ im¬ 
prisonment he has accepted the 
Government’s offer to give him his 
“freedom” on conditions that he 
should leave Rhodesia and not re¬ 
turn. The Government paid his fare 
to Holland, tourist class! 

Whether Mr. Matimba did the 
wisest thing in accepting the con¬ 
ditions is not for us to judge, but 
his view as to who really are the 
prisoners in Rhodesia does not to 
our mind mark him as a dangerous 
criminal. 

He says that the : 

“Rea! prisoners in this country are not 
his fcMow-Africans still behind barbed 
wire at Khami, but Sir Edgar Whitehead 
and the other members of the adminis¬ 
tration. They are incapable of breaking 
the political paralysis, and only an out¬ 
side force- perhaps the British Govern- 
mcni--can set new ideas in motion.” 

This docs not sound like a fana- 
lical nationalist, but of a “moderate” 
who can still express some faith in 
I he British Govern men l who alter 
all must lake niucli oi the respon- 
sibilily for eveiiis in Souiher/i Rho¬ 
desia, 

★ 

ONLY death equals Ihe prosjieci 
of a birth in stinujlaling news- 
paper seniimentality. But it lakes a 
Royal happy event lo soften the 
heart of the Daily Worker which 
offers its congratulations to the 
Queen. 

We will not add anything to the 
general How of sentimcnlalily, not 
because wc do not wisli for the hap¬ 
piness of a mother but we are un¬ 
able to congratulate the mothers of 
countless babies born every day, 
and it is just not comradely to single 
out the blue-bloods for special| 
mention! 


I LETTERS TO THE § 
I EDITORS g 

Dear Comrades, 

May 1 thank S. E. Parker for correct¬ 
ing me on the matter of alternative anar¬ 
chist theories of industrial co-operation. 
Whether or not individualistic industrial 
theories have any application in such a 
large-scale industrial society as our own 
is another question and perhaps beside 
the point. 

ft would perhaps clear up a misunder¬ 
standing if I stated that I do not advo¬ 
cate majority control as a matter of right 
or principle. It is merely my belief that 
this is the inevitable result of abolishing 
privilege and authority. By majority 
control 1 mean control by the majority 
of group members over those aspects of 
social activity which concern them as a 
whole. 

In my opinion control by “all” is im¬ 
possible. There are for example people 
whom, no matter what freedom they 
possess, are physically or mentally in¬ 
capable. Such a category will include 
all newly born babies, and some older 
children, invalids or aged people. Fur¬ 
thermore, the delinquent who wishes to 
exert anti-social control well, in most 
cases, be prevented from doing so. 
Besides this wc have individuals who 
sincerely disagree with the social move¬ 
ment accepted by most other members of 
society. 

The question of individual autonomy 
depends upon what extent one’s sphere 
of activity overlaps that of others. The 
degree to which this is tolerated varies 


Merchants of 
Death 

ness with which arms become obsolete 
makes for continual business, and re¬ 
moves the traces of political blunders 
within a few years. 

Besides the profit to be derived from 
arras manufacture, which no doubt were 
the leading consideration for the Under¬ 
shafts of fifty years ago, the traffic pro¬ 
vides employment for the workers at 
home and is a bulwark against unem¬ 
ployment and political instability. It 
brings prestige and power to the seller 
government in its foreign manceuvres. 

In their efforts to maintain influence 
in the Middle East, successive British 
governments have sold arms to Arab 
states and to Israel. The Labour Party 
is as much committed to the policy as 
is the Conservative government. 

Arms are made for use, for killing 
people and destroying wealth. The 
labour and wealth lied up in their manu¬ 
facture is a direct deprivation of better 
homes and food, and leisure to all the 
people of the country. Yet it is the 
people who are consenting to this waste 
of their wealth, and making the arms 
with which others are killed. The wea¬ 
pons which were sent to Cuba and to 
South Africa were designed by scientists 
and technicians, built by factory work¬ 
ers, transported and loaded by dockers I 
or flown by pilots. At each stage there I 
is the opportunity for the people con- | 
cerned to act directly to break up the 
trade, and set an example which could 
be followed by workers throughout the 
world, to act over the heads of govern¬ 
ments, Ministries and Select Committees, 
and make a contribution lo lessening the 
horror of war. Are there people willing 
to lake this action? p.H. 


Better! But 
Still <IOO Down I 

fko(;ki:ss of a im iciri 
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July 32 lo AuaIiinI 6 

San Fronciico; Picnic, July 26. Cl7/10/0: 
London: Anon.* 2/6: London: P.T. C2; Lon¬ 
don: J.5.* 3/-; 0*ford: Anon* 5/-; 

Laiim«r: J.H.T.D. 6/6; Slough; E.C.* 2/6: 
Woldingbam: F.B.* £1: Hartford: M.G.A.* 
7/10; CUvBland: A.P. £1/15/0: Claveland: 
S.V. £1/15/0: Vancouvtr: N.E 7/-: WoUar- 
hampton: J.G.L* 3/-: Doncaitar: B,S. 5/6; 
Enfiold: M.H.S.* 5/-: Detroit: J.S. EI/f/0; 
London: P.S. 5/-: Falmouth: K.W, 3/-. 

Total 27 16 10 

Froviouiiy aclcnowiedgod 512 15 0 

1959 TOTAL TO DATE £540 II 10 



Majority 

from individual to individual. Hence in 
a society free from minority control 
the degree of an individual’s freedom is 
directly proportional to the number of 
people who recognise it. Therefore the 
limits of a person’s freedom will be con¬ 
trolled, implicitly or explicitly, by the 
majority of his contacts, I challenge 
comrade Parker to refute this logically. 

Next concerning the question of indi¬ 
vidual sovereignty therg is a difference 
between individual and co-operative 
co-operative activity. In the foregoing 
the person, within his (or her) restricted 
limits, controls the whole of his activity. 
In sharing a common organisation or 
property however, activity must be dove¬ 
tailed with that of others and decisions 
must allow for views of fellow group 
members. The larger the group or the 
more interdependent its members, the 
greater the restriction of decision in some 
fields. This however may be compen¬ 
sated for by economy of effort and a 
wider scope of freedom in other fields, 
inside or outside the organisations. 

I repeat therefore that complete indivi¬ 
dual sovereignty is impossible in any 
group activity. In this respect the differ¬ 
ence between an anarchist and authori¬ 
tarian society is one of degree. The 
anarchist will enjoy greater individual 
sovereignty within the group and less 
discomfort, preferably none, from leav¬ 
ing it. 

Comrade Parker thinks that in writing 
of organisation permitting individual 
sovereignty, one is putting the cart be¬ 
fore the horse. I prefer the proverb 
concerning the chicken and the egg. The 
individual is concerned through the sex¬ 
ual act of two co-operators who have 
usually organised their life together. We 
are born helpless into a society already 
organised. Emancipation comes later. 

If complete individual sovereignty is the 
aim of anarchism then we had better 
dissolve all social ties including sexual 
relationships. My interpretation of anar¬ 
chism however is the abolition of privi¬ 
lege and government (which no matter 
how democratic and representative it 
claims to be, constitutes minority con¬ 
trol) and the achievement of maximum 
individual sovereignty. 

Referring to my remarks on policy, 

S. E. Parker asks by what right can the 
majority compel the minority to conform 
or get out. Avoiding discussion of rights 
and duties, I would answer that they 
have no moral grounds for so acting but 
I forecast this is what will happen in the 
majority of cases. In my opinion re¬ 
maining an acquiescent member of an ' 
organisation whose policy you disagree 
with is “conforming”. If however you 
obstruct its activities you are interfering 
with other people’s freedom which they 
are bound to resent and therefore take 
counter measures. If, as comrade Parker 
suggests in the case of irreconcilable dis¬ 
agreements, the group is dissolved and 
new groupings formed I fail to see, apart 
from the property question, how this 
difl'ers from defection by a minority. 

Teachers • • • 

Dear Friends, 

Isn’t the argument between Ian and 
Ernie largely beside the point? In a 
competitive society we must compete, 
contract out or go under. Personally, as 
a schoolmaster, I intend to go right on 
doing the job as best I can, competing 
for a share in the meagre pickings of our 
society and trying to do my bit to change 
that society from one based on (allegecK 
ly) skill and status and (really) on 
capacity for economic blackmail, to a 
society of free persons freely associating 
and co-operaiing on a basis of social and 
economic equality. 

Yours truly, 

Mam lies ter. A.R. 

...and Teaching 

Dear Ldiioks, 

A “basic fact" that Ian Leslie does not 
seem ti) appreciate is that teachers do 
not protest against the “policies of a 
small hierarchy of extremely powerful 
financier capitalists” who “ensure that wc 
are all much poorer than we need be ’. 
'Thera is only one teacher in this district 
who cares or dares to write cognito to 
the local press on such matters—she is 
a capitalist-minded type. Let’s be honest 
and admit that teachers, generally, up¬ 
hold the system. 

Tinally. if “Freedom” is to apply a 
“don’t let’s be beastly to the teachers” 
policy, wc had better apologise for all 
those things we have said about politi¬ 
cians—it has been our whole “burden 
and refrain”. 

Slvuyh. Aug. I. 


FRE® 

Control 

Comrade Parker doesn’t 
drunks and delinquents relative 
question of majority control. I 
cally referred to a case where a druj 
minority were affecting the JiveLiho 
their fellow-workers. In menuo 
crime in a free society I assume 
criminals were in a minority, jf] 
were not the case preventative 
would be almost impossible in a 
devoid of authority and various 
proposed by anarchists irrelevant, 
might even have to revise one’s -con(| 
tion of crime. 

A group doesn’t always require a 
ing before acting in an emergency 
decision doesn’t always imply kn|j 
deliberation. Hence an impulsive 
Le. in protecting common property, 
be expressive of a group decision. 

In reply to Robert McKean's lettei 
know of at least one anarchist grT 
where a vote is never taken. Neverj 
less, in my opimon, decisions taken 
based on majority consent. 

Yours faithfully, 

London, Aug. 2. P.G.li 


DAVID BELL FUND 

On behalf of David Bell, we 
like to thank friends for the many ' 
sages of solidarity and sympathy ij 
ceived. We had some contribution 1 
the U.S.A. and Canada, besides 
from Argentinian and Spanish con 
already mentioned. 

The balance of the fund and any' : 
thcr contributions will be used to 
him during and immediately after - 
term of imprisonment. 

The address of the Fund is: 

Peter Peak, 

27 Walcot Square, 
Kennington, S.E.ll. 

LIST No. 6 

S.N. 3/-; P.C.O. 5/-; A.G. (U. 
14/-; (W.G. (Canada) 14/6; J.S. (U.S.i 
14/-. 

Total 2 10 

Brought forward 31 1/j 


TOTAL TO DATE 
Expenditure 
(C.B.CO. & Book) 


34 

23 


Cash Balance . £11 4 


Max Patrick. 


MEETINGS AND 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 

LONDON ANARCfflST 
GROUP 

London Anarchist Group meetings are 
suspended for the Summer. They will 
be resumed at new premises in the 
Autumn. 

Date and place to be announced. 


NEW YORK LIBERTARIAN 
FORUM MEETINGS 

Held every Friday night at 86 East 10th 
Street, N.Y.C., 8.30 p.m. 

AUG. 14 — Ruth Reynolds on 
PRESENT STATUS OF THE 
MOVEMENT FOR PUERTO-RICAN 
INDEPENDENCE. 

AUG. 21—Russell Blackwell on 
HUMAN NATURE AND CULTURAL 
PATTERNS. 


FREEDOM 

The Anarchist Weekly 

PosIbI SuhacriptioB RbIcb t 
12 months 19/- (U.S.A. $3.00) 

6 months 9/6 (U.S.A. $1.50) 

3 months s/. iU.S.A. $0.75) 
Special Sulrscription Rates for 2 copies 
12 months 29/- (U.S.A. $4.50) 

6 month! 14/6 (U.S.A. $2.25) ' 

Ch«quai. P.O.'i and Monty Ord»r* shoold 
bm mada out to FREEDOM PRESS, croiiad 
a/c Payaa, and addrauad to tha publlihanj 
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27 Red Lion Street | 
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IndicaUt regular 


Ernie Cross well. 







































